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citing a rebellion in order to discredit its opponents. Nothing could
have been farther from the truth. Yet nothing could have seemed
more like it. For in its intemperate fear of Papist risings, massacres
and French landings, it invited all three.

By the spring of 1798 the British garrisons in Ireland outside
the Protestant pale were barely holding down the native population.
Everywhere little islands of red were receding before a rising tide
of sullen green. " The lower ranks," Abercromby wrote in January,
*' heartily hate the gentlemen because they oppress them and the
gentlemen hate the peasants because they know they deserve to be
hated." l Every one was waiting for the French. A discovery at the
end of February revealed the existence of an elaborate channel of
communication between Ireland and the Continent. A round of
arrests in London was followed on May ipth by the seizure of Lord
Edward Fitzgerald in a Dublin slum. Mortally wounded in the
encounter the brilliant young Irish aristocrat died a fortnight later*

His arrest threw the Irish leaders into confusion, for he was die
pivot on which rebellion turned. It had been planned for the night
of May 23rd, But that day the authorities, acting on information,
seized thousands of arms. Only a discouraged handful of rebels,
assembling in the suburbs of the capital, obeyed the orders of the
Irish Rebel Directory. Farther afield in Kildare and Wicklow bands
of insurgents attempted to seize strong points on the roads into
Dublin but were everywhere repelled.

But on the 26th the revolt broke out in a more serious form and
where it was least expected. Led by Father Murphy, a Catholic
priest, more than 30,000 armed peasants rose in the thriving country-
side of Wexford. Believing their leader to be under the special pro-
tection of Heaven, they seized the hill of Oulart, annihilated a force
of Militia and, advancing on Ferns, burnt the episcopal palace.

Whitsunday, May 27th, was a day of terror. In England it was
marked by intense neat and by a strange encounter in a lonely dell
of gorse and silver birches on Putney Common. For two days
before, during a debate on manning the Navy, Pitt, maddened by
the obstructive tactics of the Opposition, had accused Tierney of
deliberately sabotaging the country's defence and had been ruled
out of order by the Speaker. Refusing to withdraw his words, he
had been challenged by the stout irascible Irishman and, before either
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